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Foreword 



As educators, we are committed to a continual effort to better 
meet the needs of individual pupils. This is exemplified in many 
of today's educational practices. One such example in Wisconsin 
is the rapid development of formalized programs of guidance services 
in the elementary schools. Elementary school guidance services 
represent the newest direction in comprehensive approaches to programs 
in pupil services. 

Beginning in 1965-66, the Guidance Services Unit of our Pupil 
Services Section allocated between $80,000 and $100,000 annually 
of National Defense Education Act, Title V-A (NDEA V-A) funds for 
demonstration and experimental projects in elementary school guidance. 
Much information about these guidance services has been collected 
from the projects. This information has been synthesized and is 
reported in this publication to point up the unique contribution 
a school counselor can make as a member of the elementary school 
staff. 

We sincerely thank all of those persons who have been involved 
in these pilot projects. We are especially grateful for the support 
of the participating local school districts. Appreciation is 
expressed to Miss Joan Lube, former graduate assistant in the Coun- 
seling and Guidance Department at the University of Wisconsin and 
now an elementary school counselor with the Overseas Dependency 
Schools in Puerto Rico for the collection and reporting of the data 
used in Chapter II. 



William C. Kahl 
State Superintendent 



Preface 



This booklet has been prepared for counselors, admin- 
istrators , teachers and others interested in elementary 
school guidance services in the State of Wisconsin. In 
general, the booklet discusses the background and role of 
the National Defense Education Act, Title V-A (NDEA, V-A) 
in the establishment of pilot programs of elementary school 
guidance services within the state. The status of the NDEA, 
V-A pilot programs for 1967-68 are presented. In addition, 
issues of importance to elementary school guidance and 
guidance resources available for the guidance worker are 
discussed with addresses provided so that he can avail 
himself of these materials. 

It is hoped that the material presented will be both 
informative and practical. Specifically, it is hoped that 
the booklet will stimulate the sharing of ideas between 
schools, counselors, state departments and counselor edu— 
cation institutions, and will serve as a stimulus to increase 
the number and quality of elementary school guidance programs 
m the State of Wisconsin. 



William Erpenbach 
Ray Hosford 
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Guidance Services in Wisconsin 
Elementary Schools 

Prior to 1965, few if any, Wisconsin school districts had 
on-going programs of guidance services in their elementary schools . 
However, in 1965, the provisions of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, Title V-A (NDEA, V-A) were revised to include grades 
kindergarten through sixth. To implement the provisions of NDEA, 

V-A for elementary school guidance in Wisconsin, local school dis- 
tricts were encouraged to develop experimental pilot programs. 

The basic intent of the Wisconsin plan was to allow considerable 
latitude at the local level to develop and implement elementary 
school guidance services . It was hoped that through state-level 
evaluation of the pilot programs a working model would emerge 
which could be recommended to interested school districts. 

In order to establish an acceptable baseline for pilot program 
proposals , several basic questions had to be answered affirmatively 
by the local districts. Among these were: 

1. Did. the district have a NDEA, V-A 
approved counseling and guidance program 
in grades 7-12? 

2. Would the proposed elementary school pilot 
program have certificated professional 
leadership? 

3. Would the planned elementary school 
counselor-pupil ratio approximate 
1:800 or less (1:500 used as of 
1968-69)? 

4. Would the project be limited to all or 
part of grades K-6? 

The Impact of NDEA, V-A on Wisconsin Elementary Schools 

During 1965-66, the first year in which NDEA, V-A funds were 
utilized, 11 elementary school guidance projects were begun. This 
figure grew to 17 in the 1966-67 academic year and to 33 during 
1967-68. Table 1 provides the data as to the number of projects, 
counselors, total kindergarten through sixth grade enrollment, and 
the number and percentage of Wisconsin elementary school pupils 
served by these projects. 






Table 1 



NUMBER OF PROJECTS , COUNSELORS, TOTAL PUPILS, PUPILS SERVED, 
_____ AND PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS SERVED 1965-1968 





1965-66 


1966-67 


1967-68 


Projects 


11 


17 


33 


Counselors 


11 


17 


38 


Full-time 


(4) 


(8) 


(21) 


Part-time 


(7) 


(9) 


(17) 


Total Wisconsin 
K-6 Enrollment 


468,192 


484,399 


499,381 


Pupils Served 


8,205 


10,462 


20,041 


Percentage of 
Pupils Served 


1.75 


to 

• 

M 

Cn 


4.09 



In 1967-68, 4.09 percent of the public elementary school 
pupils in grades K-6 attended schools with approved guidance 
programs under NDEA, V-A. Many of the school districts not 
participating in the program were unable to employ qualified 
elementary school counselors because they were not available. 

From 1965-66 to 1967-68 the total number of counselors 
in the elementary pilot programs increased from 11 to 38. 

The most significant increase was in the "full time" cate- 
gory. 



Although Wisconsin has gradually increased its number of ele- 
mentary school .guidance programs , these services are still not 
available to most pupils. Thus, the state is moving to expand 
elementary guidance services. 

The number of programs and NDEA, V-A funds used to implement 
and maintain these programs are presented in Table 2. The method 
of funding was based upon a percentage reimbursement of the counselor's 
salary for that portion of time devoted to elementary guidance 
services. The percentage of reimbursement was generally larger 
during the first year of operation and reduced in subsequent 
years. Limitations on the maximum reimbursement for any one 
school district were also observed. 
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Table 2 



NDEA, V-A SUPPORT OF PILOT PROGRAMS IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL GUIDANCE IN WISCONSIN 





1st Year 


2nd Year 


3rd Year 


Totals 


1965-66 


{id 

$31,278.45 






(id 

$31,278.45 


1966-67 


(10) 

$39,317.32 


(7) 

$24,663.10 




(17) 

$63,980.42 


1967-68 


(17) 

$48,854.26 


(9) 

$19,376.85 


(7) 

$14,030.44 


(33) 

$82,261.55 


TOTAL 








(38) 

$177,520.42 



(#) indicates number of pilot programs in a category. 



It is interesting to note the progress of the original 11 
pilot programs. Of these, seven have continued through the second 
and third years of operation. Of the four not continued from 1965-66 
to 1966-67, two were re-established in 1967-68? the third, originally 
conducted on a one-period daily basis, was terminated due to 
increased enrollments at the junior high school level and the 
reassignment of the counselor for which a replacement was not 
available; and the fourth was discontinued by the school district. 

Of the 10 new projects initiated in 1966-67, seven continued 
during 1967-68. Of the three discontinuations, one was due to the 
resignation of the counselor and the unavailability of a replace- 
ment; a second was due to the opening of a new high school in the 
school district, necessitating the transfer of the project counselor 
for which a replacement was not available; and the third was terminated 
due to reorganization of the school district and subsequent reassign- 
ment of the counselor to the junior high school level. 

Wisconsin's elementary school pilot and experimental guidance 
programs have grown from 11 participating school districts in the 
initial year (1965-66) to 33 in 1967-68. While many other districts 
indicated plans for developing elementary guidance programs , the 
serious counselor shortage, particularly of elementary school 
counselors, has prevented the implementation of these services. 
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Wisconsin’s Philosophy 



The pilot program approach has appealed to the school districts 
of Wisconsin in part due to the latitude of operation provided in 
the Wisconsin plan for elementary school guidance services • For 
example, pilot projects that were initiated included some on a K-6 
basis, others for grades 4,5, and 6 only, and still others for 
just one grade level. The physical plants in which these programs 
were housed also differed greatly. In some districts only one 
building was involved, while in others two or more schools were 
provided guidance services. In several instances, the grades (K-6) 
served between schools varied. 

Wisconsin's philosophy for implementing the provisions of NDEA, 
V-A at the elementary school level has recognized the individual 
uniqueness of the counselor within a particular school setting. 

The state plan made it possible to consider the development of the 
elementary school counselor’s role in light of the variety of 
factors affecting it. Important considerations were size of 
school staff, type of guidance program in effect, type of 
neighborhood and home environment in which the school was located, 
and the extent to which other resources were available in the 
community. The education, work experience, and personal qualifi- 
cations of each counselor were also considered. 

To support school districts in establishing elementary school 
guidance programs tailored to meet their own specific needs has 
also been a major part of Wisconsin^ philosophy. Divergency in 
the role of the counselor has been encouraged not only to meet 
the individual needs of a particular district, but to encourage 
new and innovative programs which would suggest promising practices 
to interested Wisconsin school districts. 

. ^ objective of the annual pilot project evaluations w as 
primarily to identify commonalities among districts which could be 
used as guides or models for others expanding guidance services 
in their schools. Thus, pilot program participants were required 
to submit an annual evaluation report. Consonant with the overall 
theme of flexibility in implementing programs, the evaluation 
methodology was left to the discretion of the local school district. 

The extent to which models for elementary school guidance in 
Wisconsin have become available is seen in Chapters III and IV of 
this booklet in which program organization and outcomes are presented. 



Issues in Elementary Guidance 

As any new program gains momentum, philosophical and operational 
issues are bound to arise • Such has been the case with counseling 
in general, elementary guidance services in particular. . These 
issues have been raised by Counselor educators , local district 
personnel and elementary school counselors themselves. Of par- 
ticular interest to Wisconsin have been issues involving the role, 
purpose and training programs of those involved in elementary 
guidance services. 

COUNSELOR OR CONSULTANT. Probably the main issue affecting the 
training and on-the-job role of the counselor is whether the ele- 
mentary school counselor is primarily a counselor or consultant. 

Many writers (e.g., Patterson, 1967; Hoyt, 1967) view the elemen- 
tary school counselor as one involved for the most part in direct 
confrontation with pupils. From this point of view, the counselor's 
forte is that he can counsel. The counseling relationship with 
the pupil is seen as providing the counselor with the most relevant 
knowledge about a particular child. Other writers (e.g.. Hill, 1968) 
view the elementary counselor as a consultant. The counselor is 
seen as providing an indirect service for children in that he 
works with those who are involved with the pupils. 

The general consensus, however, is that the elementary school 
counselor is trained in both child psychology and counseling; 
counseling is his primary role and consulting is used as an adjunct 
to the counseling process. Consultations with teachers, adminis- 
trators and parents based on general knowledge of children is not 
adequate. The counselor must have first-hand information about the 
child and this is seen as being best obtained through individual 
counseling interviews. In helping pupils to change particular 
behaviors most counselor educators, however, indicate that the 
elementary school counselor must work with the pupil himself; his 
teachers, administrators and parents; and, in many instances, the 
peers with whom the child associates • 

PURPOSES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COUNSELING. Various points of 
view have been expressed in the literature as to what the job 
of the elementary counselor should be. Some (e.g., Dinkmeyer, 1968) 
see the elementary school counselor as a developmental specialist 
concerned with the exploration of self .and understanding in all 
individuals. Smith and Eckerson's study (1966) of the role of 
elementary school counselors suggests that elementary school coun- 
selors are concerned mainly with discipline problems and identifying 
and treating problems which affect the child's academic and social 
development. This study also indicates that many individuals 
believe that therapy is within the realm of the counselor. From 
a pragmatic and realistic point of view, this concept gains support 
as more and more psychiatrists and mental health workers are seen 
changing their roles from working with individuals to working as 



consultants to those in the schools who work directly with the 
pupils. 

Three categories mentioned specifically by Krumboltz and 
Hosford (1966) as the purposes of elementary school counseling 
are (1) altering maladaptive behavior, (2) learning how to make 
decisions and (3) preventing problems. In addition to helping 
pupils change particular behaviors in remedial situations, the 
authors suggest that the elementary school counselor must be 
concerned with aiding pupils in learning how to make good 
decisions which affect their educational and social development. 
Equally important is the counselor's role in helping to 
prevent problems • Pupils who are discouraged because of harsh 
punishment for low grades or feel inadequate because of a 
constantly dissatisfied teacher or parent are all too often seen by 
the counselor after the damage is done. They point out that 
the elementary school counselor must take an active role in 
curricular and extra-curricular programs to assist in preventing 
educational practices which can stifle the desire for learning 
and create serious emotional maladjustment. 

EDUCATIONAL QUALIFICATIONS. The extent and kind of educational 
training needed for elementary school counselors is another issue 
for which consensus of opinion has not been reached. Should the 
training be broad or specific? Is prior experience as a teacher 
or in some other related field necessary? These and other ques- 
t *° 1 ? s . are P resent ly being asked by those concerned with counselor 
training and role. Presently the state of Wisconsin has implemented 
an experimental program with various universities within the state 
in which a year of supervised internship may be used to certify 
counselors who have not had prior teaching experience. Evaluations 
of this program will be forthcoming and should affect training 
programs of both secondary and elementary counselors. 

Specific versus general training also includes the issue 
whether elementary school counselors need training different 
from that of secondary school counselors. Whereas some univer- 
sities have programs distinctly tailored for elementary school 
counselors, others do not separate most courses and experiences 
for elementary and secondary trainees. For example, students 
interested in working with elementary children at the University 
of Wisconsin are encouraged first to gain knowledge and compe- 
tencies in counseling applicable to all levels. Practicum and 
internship experiences are used to help trainees gain specifics 
needed in working with elementary school children. In support of 
this practice is the fact that the state of Wisconsin does not 
distinguish between elementary and secondary levels in certifying 
school counselors. Only one credential, School Counselor Certi- 
ficate, is used to license individuals who wish to counsel in the 
public schools of Wisconsin. 
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COUNSELOR STATUS. Another issue involving the elementary 
school counselor is that of identification. Is he a psychologist 
or a teacher? Certainly his training is primarily in the area of 
psychology — understanding how behavior is acquired, maintained, 
and changed. The issue, however, must be viewed in relation- 
ship to the goals of counseling. If the job of the counselor 
is to help pupils change their academic and social behavior as 
well as understandings of self, the cooperation of teachers is 
essential in helping children achieve such changes. Some writers 
believe there are already too many pecking-order hierarchies in 
society and education. For the counselor to identify with and 
perceive himself as a psychologist does little to elevate him 
on the status hierarchy and more to alienate him from the 
total educational process. 

SUMMARY. It would appear that the elementary school counselor 
is one who primarily counsels children. He also works with the 
teachers and parents in helping pupils achieve the particular be- 
havior change desired. The issue regarding role definition is 
decreasing in controversy as more and more studies show agreement 
on this issue between counselors and counselor educators. Probably 
of more concern is who defines the role. Traditionally the 
administrator with little or no training in counseling has had 
the responsibility of prescribing the duties of the counselor. 

It is hoped that the findings of Chapter II in this booklet might 
assist Wisconsin elementary school counselors in planning and 
discussing their roles with school administrators. -More complete 
discussions of issues involving elementary school counselors can 
be found in books by Van Hoose (1968) and Dinkmeyer (1968) • 
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Role of the Elementary School 
Counselor in Wisconsin: 

Focus on the NDEA, V-A Programs 



To gain answers regarding the role of elementary school counselors 
in Wisconsin, a study was completed by the Department of Public 
Instruction and the Department of Counseling and Guidance, University 
of Wisconsin. The principal investigators were William Erpenbach, 

State Supervisor of Guidance Services? Dr. Ray Hosford, Assistant 
Professor of Counseling and Guidance; and Joan Lube, Graduate 
Assistant in Counseling and Guidance. The investigation was a 
survey of the roles of the counselors in the 33 NDEA, V-A pilot 
projects in elementary school guidance services in Wisconsin 
during 1967-68. 

The purpose of the study was to clarify the role of the 
elementary school counselor by focusing on the NDEA, V-A 
elementary school guidance pilot programs in the state of 
Wisconsin. An attempt was made to assess the counselor's perceptions 
and the extent of agreement between the actual and ideal roles. In 
addition, information concerning the development and effectiveness 
of the pilot programs was analyzed. This aspect involved the counselor's 
professional qualifications, general characteristics of the 
guidance programs, community reception of guidance services, 
counselor involvement in district-wide planning, and suggestions 
for the improvement of counselor education and the pilot programs* 

The subjects of the study were 37 elementary school counselors, 

21 men and 16 women. They ranged in age from 25 to 56, averaging 
slightly less than 39 years. In accordance with Wisconsin 
certification laws, all subjects possessed A level, B level 
or one-year special counselor licenses. 

The counselors represented all 33 NDEA, V-A elementary guidance 
pilot programs in the State. Three school districts (Sun Prairie, 

Green Bay, and Racine) employed two counselors each, making the 
total number of the study 37. Additionally, three counselors 
were omitted from the study because they were assigned to ele- 
mentary counseling duties less than ten percent of the total 
time. Table 3 pinpoints the location of each of these programs. 

The results of the study describing the role of the . elementary 
school counselor in Wisconsin are presented in five sections. 

The first section includes a summary of general information 
concerning the counselors' academic preparations and certifications. 
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Table 3 



LOCATION OF NDEA, V-A, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GUIDANCE SERVICES 
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their teaching and counseling experiences, and some of their general 
guidance responsibilities. The second, third, and fourth sections 
incorporate the average percentage of counselor time spent with the 
average percentage of time the counselors think they should spend in 
the various areas of counselor responsibility. The fifth section 
summarizes the counselors • perceptions of how the elementary school 
guidance programs were received in their districts, to what extent 
they were involved in the district-wide planning of guidance services, 
and how they thought counselor education programs could better 
prepare elementary school counselors. 



General Information 

The results of this first section summarize general information 
about the NDEA, V-& elementary school counselors in Wisconsin, 

This overview includes their academic preparation and certification, 
their teaching and counseling experiences, and some of their general 
guidance responsibilities • 

PREPARATION AND CERTIFICATION. Section one of the survey was 
concerned in part with counselor preparation and certification. 

A summary of the degrees the counselors held and the degrees they 
are working toward are presented in Table 4. Most of the elemen- 
tary school counselors had done their graduate work in guidance 
in simmer school and in full-term study, A summary of this data 
is presented in Table 5, 



Table 4 

ACADEMIC PREPARATION OF THE COUNSELORS 





Bachelor 1 s 


Master • s 


Ed, Specialist 


Total 


Degrees Now Held 


8 


28 


1 


37 


Degrees Working 


Toward 




8 


3 


11 
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Table 5 

COUNSELOR GRADUATE WORK IN GUIDANCE 



Study was Done 



Number of Responses 



Summer School 

Pull-term Study 

Part-time Study 

Extension Courses 

Summer School/Part-time Study 

TOTAL 



19 

11 

3 

2 

— 2 . 

37 



r»«i„°£^ the g * aduate work taken, most was done in Wisconsin institutions 
. J f €e .°^ counselors reported attending a full-year NDEA 
institute in guidance and counseling and three a summer institute. 



-- ^^c? 0 ?” 86 * 0 , 5 ;? also . raet the various certification requirements 
of the State of Wisconsin. Six held A level certification 

signifying that they had earned a Master* s Degree or thirty hours 
of graduate work in guidance and had two or more years of 
counseling experience. Twenty-nine held B level certification as 
they had completed at least eighteen hours of graduate work in 
guidance or had a Master’s Degree with less than two years of 
counseling experience. Further, two held temporary certification 
or less than A or B level and had one year in which to meet B 
level requirements . 



TEACHING AND COUNSELING EXPERIENCES. The counselors' teachinq 
and counseling experiences were also reported in the first section 
of the survey. Table 6 presents a summary of this information. 



Table 6 

YEARS SPENT IN TEACHING AND GUIDANCE POSITIONS 



Average Number 




Years in Present Guidance Position 7 wks. - 3 yrs. 1 77 
Total Years in all Guidance Positions 7 wks. -1,2 yrs. 2 ! 56 
Total Years in all Teaching Positions 0-22 yrs. 9*66 
Total Years in all Education Positions 1-33 yrs! 12)43 




GENERAL GUIDANCE RESPONSIBILITIES. The percentage of time that 
was scheduled for guidance duties exclusive of regular teaching 
assignments is presented in Table 7. 



Table 7 

COUNSELOR TIME SCHEDULED FOR ALL GUIDANCE DUTIES 



Percentage of Time 



Number of Responses 



100 % 

75-99% 

25-74% 

Less than 25% 



28 

3 

5 

1 



TOTAL 



37 



Within the area of guidance duties, the counselor's pupil 
loads ranged from 120 to 2600 children (an average of 764.94) 
with nine counselors each responsible for over 800 pupils. 
Thirty-three counselors worked with both boys and girls while 
four worked primarily with boys. Generally the counselors spent 
most of their time with children in the fifth and sixth grades 
and worked least with children in kindergarten and first grade. 
Table 8 provides a summary of this information. 



Table 8 



GRADE LEVEL COMMITMENTS OF THE COUNSEIX3RS 



Grade Levels Worked 
with Most 

No. 


of Responses 


Grade Levels Worked 
with Least 

No. 


of Responses 


5,6 


10 


K,1 




9 


4,5 


4 


K,2 




5 


All even 


3 








3,6 


3 


3,4 




4 


1,2 


2 


All even 




3 


K,3 


2 


5,6 




2 


1 ,6 


2 


K,6 




2 






1,2 




2 


4,6 


1 


2,3 




1 


3,5 


1 


2,4 




1 


K,4 


1 


3,6 




1 


K,5 


1 


4,5 




1 


3,4 


1 


7,8 




1 


2,3 


1 


4 




1 


3,4,5 


1 


No answer 




4 


4,5,6 


1 






37 


6,7,8 


1 








No answer 


2 










““57 
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.. . X ?. answerlng questions four and five, one counselor noted 

It n ° k i nder garten through third grade in her building, 
another that her school was ungraded, and others wrote in the 9 

and eighth Shades which were not included as choices in the 
questionnaire. A few counselors also stated that they worked with 

certain grade levels primarily because the teachers were more 
cooperative . 



Professional Responsibility 

Parts A through F in section two compared the amount of time 
the counselors spent working in six major areas of professional 
responsibility with the amount of time they think they should 
spend. These areas included working directly with students, 
teachers , administrators , parents , other pupil services workers 
and community agency representatives. Attention should be 
focused on the tendencies toward agreement or disagreement 
between the two coVumns of data presented in Table 9. 



Table 9 

COUNSELOR TIME SPENT IN SIX MAJOR AREAS OF 
PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 



Part A. Working Directly with Students 
Part B. Working Directly with Teachers 
Part C. Working Directly with 

Administration 

Part D. Working Directly with Parents 
Part E. Working Directly with Other 

Pupil Services Workers 
Part F. Working Directly with 

Community Agencies 



Percentage 
Now Spent 



Percentage 
Should Spend 



44.08 


43.58 


21.20 


20.50 


9.08 


8.05 


11.11 


14.44 


9.82 


8.55 


4.45 


4.85 


iount of time 


the 



uuuu &ei ors spent ana tne amount of time they think they 
should spend in working directly with students, teachers, 
administrators, pupil services workers and with community agency 
representatives . However , the counselors reported that they 
should spend more time (14% as opposed to 11%) working with 
parents than they report actually doing. 
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There was also agreement as to the degree of importance allotted 
to the major areas of counselor responsibility. This is illustrated 
by the rank ordering of categories in Table 10. 



Table 10 

RANK ORDER OF COUNSELOR TIME SPENT IN 
SIX MAJOR AREAS OF PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 



Percentage Percentage 

Now Spent Should Spend 



Working Directly with Students 
Working Directly with Teachers 
Working Directly with Parents 
Working Directly with Other Pupil 
Services Workers 

Working Directly with Administration 
Working Directly with Community 
Agencies 



44.08 


43.58 


21.20 


20.50 


11.11 


14.44 


9.82 


8.55 


9.08 


8.05 


4.45 


4.85 



Similar percentages were reported by the elementary school 
counselors in California in an extensive study compiled by McCreary 
and Miller (1966). These investigators also averaged the amount 
of time the counselors spent in comparable guidance functions. 

The results of the California study are compared with those of 
this investigation and are presented in Table 11. 



Table 11 

COMPARISON OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COUNSELORS IN WISCONSIN AND 
CALIFORNIA IN TIME SPENT IN THE MAJOR AREAS OF PROFESSIONAL 

RESPONSIBILITY 



Percentage Spent Percentage Spent 
in Wisconsin in California 



Working Directly with Students 44 50 
Working Directly with Teachers 21 17 
Working Directly with Administration 9 10 
Working Directly with Parents 11 12 
Working Directly with Other Pupil 

Services Workers 10 11 
Working Directly with Community Agencies 5 







The NDEA, V-A counselors in Wisconsin spend relatively less 
time (44% as opposed to 50%) working with students than the Californi 
counselors, while the Wisconsin counselors report spending more time 
(21% as opposed to 17%) working with teachers. There is considerable 
agreement in the amount of time both groups spend working with 
parents and administrators. It appears that Wisconsin counselors 
spend more time working with other pupil services workers 
and with community agency representatives. The counselors in both 
studies agreed to the rank ordering of the major ar eas of pro- 
fessional responsibility. Working with students is considered to 
be most important and is followed by working with teachers, parents, 

administrators, and other pupil services workers and community agency 
representatives . 



Elementary school counselors in Wisconsin generally agree in 
reporting the amount of time they spent in the various areas of 
professional responsibility. On the average, rhey reported 
spending the majority of their time working with students, 
then with teachers, parents, administrators, other pupil services 
workers and finally with community agency representatives. 



Counselor Time Spent on Specific Guidance Activities 

Section three of the survey was concerned specifically with 
comparing the amount of time the counselors spent with the 
amount of time they think they should spend working in specific 
guidance activities. These activities fall within the six major 
areas of professional responsibility listed in Tables 9, 10 and 11. 
A general overview is presented in Table 12 after which the 
results of each part are analyzed separately. 



Table 12 



1 



COUNSELOR TIME SPENT ON SPECIFIC GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 









Percentage 


Percentage 








Now Spent 


Should Spend 


Part 


A. 


Working Directly with Students 










1, Orientation and Articulation 


16.77 


16.85 






2 . Individual Appi aisal 


26.30 


21.17 






3 . Individual Counseling 


39.02 


39.55 






4. Group Counseling 


17.61 


21.97 


Part 


B. 


Working Directly with Teachers 










1 . Developing Guidance Skills 


21.25 


27.44 






2. Children with Problems 


56.00 


49 • 35 






3. Adapting Class Instruction 


22.75 


23.20 


Part 


C. 


Working Directly with Administration 








1. Leadership and Development 


29.55 


28.36 






2. Additional Guidance Duties 


27.13 


30.57 






3. Additional Non-Guidance Duties 


3.58 


2.12 






4 • Students 


30.86 


26.90 






5. Liaison Work and Public Relations 9.13 


12.39 


Part 


D. 


Working Directly with Parents 










1 • Parent Conferences 


72.15 


65.84 






2 . Group Activities 


27.83 


34.15 


Part 


E. 


Working Directly with Other Pupil 
Services Workers 










1. School Nurse and/or Health 










Personnel 


25.11 


20.32 






2 . School Psychologist 


26.47 


30.09 






3. School Social Worker 


15.11 


22.32 






4. Secondary School Counselor 


19.86 


16.91 






5 . Speech Therapist 


12.88 


10.41 


Part 


F. 


Working Directly with Community 
Agencies 










1. Community Clubs and 




17.53 






Organizations 


14.42 






2. Health Organizations (e.g.. 










public health officials and 
agencies ) 


18.62 


19.25 






3. Law Enforcement 


10.48 


11.65 






4. Mental Health Organizations 


28.37 


29.18 






5 . Social Welfare 


28.08 


22.37 
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WORKING DIRECTLY WITH STUDENTS. The counselors reported 
spending approximately 44% of their time working directly with 
students. This general area was divided into four subtopics which 
included orientation and articulation, individual appraisal, 
individual counseling, and group counseling. The percentage 
of time the counselors spent in each of these specific 
guidance activities and the amount of time they think they 
should spend are compared in Table 13. 



Table 13 



COUNSELOR TIME SPENT WORKING DIRECTLY WITH STUDENTS 





Percentage 
Now Spent 


Percentage 
Should Spend 


Orientation and Articulation 


16.77 


16.85 


Individual Appraisal 


26.30 


21.17 


Individual Counseling 


39.02 


39.55 


Group Counseling 


17.61 


21.97 



There is considerable agreement between the two columns 
in the subtopics of individual counseling and orientation and 
articulation. Individual counseling was described as counseling 
relating to academic planning, educational and vocational planning, 
and personal-social counseling, while orientation and articulation 
included talking with parents, interviewing new transfer students, 
and working with secondary school counselors. However, the 
counselors think that they should spend more time (22% as 
opposed to 18%) in group counseling, and that they should 
spend less time (21% as opposed to 26%) in individual appraisal. 
Individual appraisal involved organizing and conducting group 
testing programs , conducting case studies , and developing anecdotal 
records • 

The two columns were also compared to determine the order of 
importance that the counselors attributed to each of the four 
subtopics. This ordering can be seen in Table 14. 
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Table 14 



RANK ORDER OF COUNSELOR TIME SPENT WORKING 



DIRECTLY WITH STUDENTS 



Rank Order of Time 
Now Spent 


Rank Order of Time 
Should Spend 


Individual Counseling 
Individual Appraisal 
Group Counseling 
Orientation and Articulation 


Individual Counseling 
Group Counseling 
Individual Appraisal 
Orientation and Articulation 



WORKING DIRECTLY WITH TEACHERS. The counselors reported 
spending approximately 21% of their time working directly with 
teachers. This general area has been divided into four subtopics 
which include helping to develop the teachers' guidance skills, 
working with them concerning children with problems, and helping 
them adapt their class pupil instruction to varying pupil types 
and individual needs. A comparison of the amount of time the 
counselors spent in each of these specific guidance activities 
and the amount of time they think they should spend is presented 
in Table 15. 



Table 15 



COUNSELOR TIME SPENT WORKING DIRECTLY WITH TEACHERS 





Percentage 
Now Spent 


Percentage 
Should Spend 


Develop Guidance Skills 


21.25 


27.44 


Children with Problems 


56.00 


49.36 


Adapting Class Instruction 


22.75 


23.20 



The counselors generally agree to the amount of time which 
they spent and think they should spend in adapting class instruc- 
tion. The activities under this category include providing 
teachers with information regarding pupils, assisting in 
sectioning or grouping of pupils, and helping to provide learning 
experiences for exceptional pupils. On the other hand, there 
is a considerable amount of disagreement between the two columns 
in the remaining two subtopics . The counselors think they should 
be spending more time (27% rather than 21%) helping the teachers 
develop guidance skills, e.g., conducting and orga sizing planned 
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inservice training, instructing teachers regarding testing 
programs, and helping teachers understand guidance activities. 

The counselors reported that they should be spending less time 

in working with teachers concerning children 
with problems . Some of these activities include talking 
informally with teachers concerning student problems, working 
with teachers on student referrals, and helping teachers diagnose 
problems through classroom observation or individual studies. 

Again the two columns were compared to determine the order 
of importance that the counselors attributed to each of the four 
subtopics. This rank ordering is presented in Table 16. 



Table 16 



RANK ORDER OF COUNSELOR TIME SPENT WORKING DIRECTLY 
WITH TEACHERS 



Rank Order of Time 
Now Spent 


Rank Order of Time 
Should Spend 


Children with Problems 
Adapting Class Instruction 
Develop Guidance Skills 


Children with Problems 
Develop Guidance Skills 
Adapting Class Instruction 



In both columns the counselors agreed that the majority of 
their time in working directly with teachers should be spent in 
helping them with children with problems. However, they dis- 
agreed on the ordering of the other two subtopics. The 
counselors spent the second largest percentage of time in 
adapting class instruction whereas they think they should 
spend this amount of time in helping teachers develop skills. 
Perhaps with improved guidance skills teachers can then better 
adapt their own classroom instruction. 



WORKING DIRECTLY WITH ADMINISTRATION. The counselors reported 
spending approximately nine percent of their time working directly 
with the administration. This general area has been divided into 

These Y ere listed as leadership and development, 
additional guidance duties, additional non-guidance duties 

students and liaison work and public relations. The amount of 
time which the counselors allotted to each of these specific 
guidance activities is compared to the amount of time thev 
think they should allot in Table 17. 2 
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Table 17 

COUNSELOR TIME SPENT WORKING DIRECTLY WITH ADMINISTRATION 



Percentage Percentage 
Now Spent Should Spend 



Leadership and Development 


29.55 


28.36 


Additional Guidance Duties 


27.13 


30.57 


Additional Non-Guidance Duties 


3.58 


2.12 


Students 


30.86 


26.90 


Liaison Work and Public Relations 


9.13 


12.39 



Both columns show similarities in the percentages of time 
the counselors spend in leadership and development of implementing 
and coordinating the guidance activities. Agreement also resulted 
in the category of non-guidance duties— substituting for teachers 
and supervising corridors of classrooms. The counselors seem to 
feel that they should spend a little more time in additional 
guidance duties, (31% as opposed to 27%). These duties include 
maintaining cumulative records, conducting research or study 
activities, and working with the curriculum and other committees 
to improve the school program. More time should also be spent 
in liaison work and public relations, (12% rather than 9%) and 
in describing their role to community service organizations. On 
the other hand, less time should be spent in working with the 
administration concerning particular students, (26% rather than 
30%). 

In comparing the two columns to determine the order of 
importance of the five subtopics. Table 18 was compiled. 



Table 18 

RANK ORDER OF COUNSELOR TIME SPENT WORKING 
DIRECTLY WITH ADMINSTRATION 



Rank Order of Time 

Now Spent 

Students 

Leadership and Development 
Additional Guidance Duties 
Liaison Work and Public Relations 
Additional Non-Guidance Duties 



Rank Order of Time 

Should Spend 

Additional Guidance Duties 
Leadership and Development 
Students 

Liaison Work and Public Relations 
Additional Non-Guidance Duties 
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There is considerable disparity between the rankings of 
th ® ab ?Y e categories, those regarding students and 
additional guidance duties. The counselors reported spendina 
the majority of their time working directly with the administration 
in matters concerning particular students. Additional guidance 

f" tle \ W ! r ?„ r ? te ? as ti ? lrd in importance. The counselors, however 

addltional guidance duties should be first ' 
studen t category should be third. The remaining 
three rankings are identical with leadership and development 
second, liaison and public relations fourth, and additional 
non-guidance duties fifth in order of importance. 

”? RKING DIRECTLY WITH PARENTS. The counselors reported 

parents 9 ^ithl^thf? U% °f their time workin 9 directly with 

Wlkh i n thls general area, two specific guidance activities 
re delineated, parent conferences and group activities. The 
percentage of counselor time spent in these two specific* 

was compared to the percentage of time the 
in^lble lgt^ 1 * h6y should s P end - The results are presented 



Table 19 




Percentage Percentage 

Now Spent Should Spend 



Parent Conferences 
Group Activities 



72.16 65.84 

27.83 34.15 




. counselors reported that they should spend considerably 

thM 72%? ln Thi^nh^ nfere 2 CeS than they now spend ' <65% rather 
”??? * • Thas subt °P lc of parent conferences was concerned 

erviewing parents regarding a student's educational 

Md personal problems and with telephone discussions and 

follow-ups. Since less time was advocated for parent conferences 

^®. < ;?"? sel ° rs indicated that more time should be spent in group ' 

activities , f ° r / aren J: S '^ UOh as organizin 9 303 conducting 
o^other ounil d defr» lbe a* 1 ® ? uldance Program, interpreting test 
progr^s/ 1 d * ' d orienting parents to secondary school 

a ilof?eA ? he order of importance which is 

ai’meo* f *° the two specific guidance functions cited above 

£h 1C ® • aS much ti,r f was re P°rted as spent in individual 
rather than m group activities with parents. 
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WORKING DIRECTLY WITH OTHER PUPIL SERVICES WORKERS* The 
counselors reported spending about 10% of their time working 
directly with other pupil services workers. The five listed 
specifically were the school nurse or health personnel, the 
school psychologist, the school social worker, the secondary 
school counselor, and the speech therapist. A comparison was 
made between the percentage of time which the counselor spent 
and the percentage of time he thinks he should spend in working 
with each of these special help personnel. This data is 
summarized in Table 20. 



Table 20 

COUNSELOR TIME SPENT WORKING DIRECTLY WITH OTHER 

PUPIL SERVICES WORKERS 



Percentage Percentage 
Now Spent Should Spend 



School Nurse and/or Health Personnel 
School Psychologist 
School Social Worker 
Secondary School Counselor 
Speech Therapist 



25.11 20.32 

26.47 30.09 

15.11 22.32 

19.86 16.91 

12.88 10.41 



The counselors reported spending about 25% of the time allotted 
to working with special help personnel with the school nurse, 
whereas they suggested that they should spend only about 20%. 

They reported less time (17% rather than 20%) should also be . 
spent with the secondary school counselor, as well as less time 
(10% rather than 13%) spent with the speech therapist. On the 
other hand they reported that more time (30% rather than 26%) 
should be spent in working with the school psychologist, and 
also more time with the school social worker (22% rather than 
15%). These last two pupil services workers* functions are 
more closely related to the counselors* functions. The 
specific activities within this area were described as interviewing 
pupil services workers regarding particular students , organizing 
and communicating staff referrals of students to them, and 
coordinating the efforts of all pupil services workers. 

Some of the counselors added remarks which were of interest. 
Seven counselors stated that their schools did not employ social 
workers? three had no psychologist? two had no speech therapist? 
and one had no school nurse. Several other counselors did not 
respond at all, which may also have indicated an absence of these 
pupil services workers. 
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The rank order of importance which the counselors attributed 
to working with each of these pupil services workers is compiled 
in Table 21. 



Table 21 

RANK ORDER OF COUNSELOR TIME SPENT WORKING DIRECTLY 
WITH PUPIL SERVICES WORKERS 



Rank Order of Time Rank Order of Time 

- Now Spent Should Spend 



School Psychologist 
School Nurse 

Secondary School Counselor 
School Social Worker 
Speech Therapist 



School Psychologist 
School Social Worker 
School Nurse 

Secondary School Counselor 
Speech Therapist 



WORKING DIRECTLY WITH COMMUNITY AGENCIES. The counselors 
reported spending approximately five percent of their time 
working directly with community agencies, such as community 
clubs and organizations, health organizations, law enforcement 
agencies, mental health organizations, and social welfare agencies. 
This work involves interviews with appropriate personnel regarding 
particular students and school problems and also referrals of 
parents and students to these community agencies. The percentage 
of time which the counselors spend working with each of these 
agencies is presented in Table 22 along with the amount of time 
they reported that they should spend. 



Table 22 



COUNSELOR TIME SPENT WORKING DIRECTLY WITH COMMUNITY AGENCIES 





Percentage 
Now Spent 


Percentage 
Should Spend 


Community Clubs and Organizations 


14 e 42 


17.53 


Health Organizations 


18.62 


19.25 


Law Enforcement 


10.48 


ll t 65 


Mental Health Organizations 


28.37 


29.18 


Social Welfare 


28,03 


22.37 



Considerable agreement was found between both columns 
concemin^ the percentages of time spent with health organi- 
zations. The counselors reported that they should spend a 
little more time (18% rather than 14%) working with community 
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clubs and organizations. Less time (22% as opposed to 28%) 
should be spent in working with social welfare agencies. 

Both columns are identical in the rank of importance that 
has been assigned to each of the five community agencies. 

The category of mental health organizations was first, followed 
by social welfare agencies , health organizations , community 
clubs and organizations, and law enforcement agencies respectively. 



Counselor Time Spent in Individual Counseling 

Section four of the survey was concerned specifically 
with the purposes of individual counseling and the patterns 
of pupils seen. Again counselor time spent in individual 
counseling was compared to the amount of time counselors indicated 
they should spend. A general overview of the results is 
presented in Table 23 with each part subsequently analyzed. 



Table 23 



COUNSELOR TIME SPENT IN INDIVIDUAL COUNSELING 



* 




Percentage 


Percentage 






Now Spent 


Should Spend 


Part A. 


Counseling 






1 . 


Counseling Relating to Academic 
Concerns 


23.22 


18.75 


2. 


Counseling Relating to Maladaptive 
Behavior 


25.85 


22.75 


3. 


Counseling Relating to Home and 
Family Situations 


14.82 


19.12 


4. 


Counseling Relating to Emotional- 
Psychological Needs 


19.94 


21.90 


5. 


Counseling Relating to Social 
Development 


16.57 


18.75 


Part B. 


Patterns of Pupils Seen 






1 . 


Pupils Coming in on Their Own 
Initiative 


16.00 


28.48 


2. 


Pupils Coming in on Counselor 
Initiative 


17.44 


12.24 


3. 


Pupils Referred by Teachers 


39.38 


32.42 


4. 


Pupils Referred by Parents 


7.86 


10.24 


5. 


Pupils Referred by Administrators 


9.25 


6.72 


6 . 


Pupils Referred by Other Pupil 
Services staff 


7.36 


6.63 


7. 


Pupils Referred by Other Agencies 


2.61 


3.36 
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COUNSELING. Counseling at the elementary school level was 
assumed to be primarily related to pupils' academic concerns, 
maladaptive behavior, home and family situations, emotional- 
psychological needs and social development. These subtopics were 
delineated and the percentages of time which the counselors 
spend and the percentages of time which they think they should 
spend in each of these categories were determined from the data. 

A summary of this information is presented in Table 24. 



Table 24 



COUNSELOR TIME SPENT IN VARIOUS FACETS OF COUNSELING 





Percentage 
Now Spent 


Percentage 
Should Spend 


Counseling Relating to Academic Concerns 


23.22 


18.75 


Counseling Relating to Maladaptive 






Behavior 


25.85 


22.75 


Counseling Relating to Home and Family 






Situations 


14.82 


19.12 


Counseling Relating to Emotional- 






Psychological Needs 


19.94 


21.09 


Counseling Relating to Social Development 36.57 


18.75 



Both columns in Table 24 follow similar patterns. The 
counselors reported that they should spend less time in counseling 
related to academic concerns and more related to maladaptive 
behavior. On the other hand, they indicated that they should 
spend a little more time than they were spending in counseling 
related to the areas of home and family situations, in 
emotional-psychological needs, and social development. 

A comparison of two columns to determine the order of 
importance that the counselors attributed to each of the five 
subtopics was made. This ordering is presented in Table 25. 



Table 25 



RANK ORDER OF COUNSELOR TIME SPENT IN VARIOUS 

FACETS OF COUNSELING 



Rank Order of Time Now Spent 

Counseling Relating to 
Maladaptive Behavior 
Counseling Relating to Academic 
Concerns 

Counseling Relating to Emotional- 
Psychological Needs 
Counseling Relating to Social 
Development 

Counseling Relating to Home and 
Family Situations 



Rank Order of Time Should Spend 

Counseling Relating to 
Maladaptive Behavior 
Counseling Relating to Emotional- 
Psychological Needs 
Counseling Relating to Home and 
Family Situations 
Counseling Relating to Social 
Development 

Counseling Relating to Academic 
Concerns 



The counselors reported their most important concern should be 
counseling related to maladaptive behavior. The remaining four 
subtopics differ. The counselors indicated that counseling 
related to emotional-psychological needs should be second in time 
importance whereas it was listed as third in the "now spent" 
column and counseling related to home and family- situations should 
be third, whereas it is now fifth. Both columns agree that 
counseling related to social development should be fourth in 
importance . The counselors reported further that counseling 
related to academic concerns should be fifth, whereas it is now 
second in importance. 

PATTERNS OF PUPILS SEEN. Under the heading of patterns 
of pupil3 seen, seven subtopics were listed. Table 26 presents 
the amount of time the counselors reported spending and the 
amount of time they thought they should be spending relative 
to patterns of pupils that they see. 






Table 26 

COUNSELOR TIME SPENT IN PATTERNS OF PUPILS SEEN 



Percentage Percentage 

Now Spent Should Spend 



Pupils Coining in on Their Own 



Initiative 

Pupils Coining in on Counselor 


16.00 


28.48 


Initiative 


17.44 


12.24 


Pupils Referred by Teachers 


39.38 


32.42 


Pupils Referred by Parents 


7.86 


10.24 


Pupils Referred by Administrators 
Pupils Referred by Other Pupil 


9.25 


6.72 


Services Staff 


7.36 


6.63 


Pupils Referred by Other Agencies 


2.61 


3.36 



In relation to the patterns of pupils seen, the counselors 
reported that they should be spending more time (28% rather 
than 16%) with pupils seeking counseling on their own initiative 
and more time (10% rather than 7%) with pupils referred by 
parents. They feel that they should spend considerably less 
time with pupils coining in on counselor initiative, and with 
pupils referred by teachers and administrators. There was 
considerable agreement with the time spent and the time which 
should be spent with pupils referred by other pupil services 
staff and by other agencies. 

Again the two columns were compared to determine the 
order of importance that the counselors assigned to each of 
the seven categories. This rank ordering is presented in 
Table 27. 



Table 27 



RANK ORDER OF COUNSELOR TIME SPENT IN PATTERNS OF 

PUPILS SEEN 



Rank Order of Time Now Spent 

Pupils Referred by Teachers 

Pupils Coming in on Counselor 
Initiative 

Pupils Coming in on Their Own 
Initiative 

Pupils Referred by Adminis- 
trators 

Pupils Referred by Parents 

Pupils Referred by Other 
Pupil Services Staff 

Pupils Referred by Other 
Agencies 



Rank Order to Time Should Spend 

Pupils Referred by Teachers 

Pupils Coming in on Their Own 
Initiative 

Pupils Coming in on Counselor 
Initiative 

Pupils Referred by Parents 

Pupils Referred by Adminis- 
trators 

Pupils Referred by Other 
Pupil Services Staff 

Pupils Referred by Other 
Agencies 



As can be seen, the majority of pupils are referred to 
counselors by their teachers. The counselors agree that 
this is the way it should be, perhaps due to the advantages 
of the unique teacher-pupil relationship. The preferred 
ranking continues with pupils coming in as a result of 
their own initiative, counselor initiative, parent referral 
and administrator referral. Presently, more pupils are seen 
as a result of counselor initiative than pupil initiative, 
and more pupils are referred by administrators than by 
parents. Both columns were identical in placing the 
pupils referred by other pupils services staff and by other 
agencies as sixth and seventh in importance. 

This section has focused upon counselor time spent in 
individual counseling as related to the purposes of counseling 
and the patterns of pupils seen. The elementary school 
counselors in Wisconsin tend to agree rather than disagree 
as to the amount of time they spend and think they should 
spend in these two areas of individual counseling. Also of 
interest was the order of importance that the counselors 
assigned to each of the subtopics within these two .areas. 



Subjective Questions 

The three open-ended questions in section five of the 
survey allowed the counselors more freedom to express their 
ideas on several pertinent issues. These questions asked the 
counselors to report how the elementary school guidance 
program had been received in their districts, to what 
extent they got involved in the district-wide planning 
of guidance services , and how counselor education programs 
could better prepare elementary school counselors. A space 
for other comments was also provided. 

DISTRICT RECEPTION OP THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM. The question was asked how the elementary school 
guidance program had been received in the various districts. 

The counselors * answers to this question have been divided 
into five categories. These categories and results are presented 
in Table 28. 



Table 28 



DISTRICT RECEPTION OF THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 



Degree of Reception 


Number of Responses 


Exceptionally Well 


5 


Very Well 


12 


Well 


14 


Fairly Well 


4 


No Response 


2 
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Most of the counselors indicated that their elementary 
school guidance programs had been well received within their 
districts. Several, however, suggested that more and better 
public communication was needed - that parents , teachers , and 
students continually need to be kept informed of the. guidance 
services available. One counselor observed further that some 
of the parents from economically depressed areas are especially 
suspicious of the counselor's intentions. In order to keep the 
public informed, a few of the counselors spoke with other PTA 
groups as well as their own, participated in local radio and 
television programs, and wrote newspaper articles. Consequently, 
they reported that parents participated with greater frequency, 
that teachers saw the counselor as less of a threat, and that 
students came in more frequently on their own initiative. 
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COUNSELOR INVOLVEMENT IN THE DISTRICT-WIDE PLANNING OF 
GUIDANCE SERVICES. The second question referred to the extent 
that counselors became involved in the district-wide planning 
of guidance services . The counselors * answers to this question 
have been divided into three categories, depending on the degree 
of thexr involvement. These categories and results are found in 



COUNSELOR INVOLVEMENT 


Table 29 

IN PLANNING GUIDANCE SERVICES 


Degree of Involvement 


Number of Responses 


Much 


17 


Some 


10 


Very Little 


10 
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. the counselors became involved to some extent in the 

district-wide planning of guidance services. The seventeen 
counselors who indicated that they had much to say served as 
consultants or coordinators , either of the general guidance 
program or testing program, others in this category were 
members of a pupil personnel services committee. Ten coun- 
selors reported that they had some influence and elaborated 
that they were either coordinating the testing schedules and 
visitations , attending a county-wide meeting once a month, 
discussing the guidance program with the director, or developing 
an elementary guidance brochure. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR BETTER COUNSELOR EDUCATION PROGRAMS FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COUNSELORS. The third subjective question 
asked by the survey was concerned specifically with how counselor 
education programs could better prepare elementary school counselors 
Most of the counselors recommended that the counselor education 
program for elementary school counselors be more specialized. 

- a j* vocated that the elementary guidance curriculum be separated 
from the secondary guidance curriculum, that there was a need 

fhou^bfprovided? 1 apE>r ° aCh t0 guidance ' and that institute 



In recommending that elementary school counselors have more 

5^k 1 ^^ ed v, tr fi n i ng ' t u 6 ? om:selors suggested specific course 
work that should be emphasized. A list of these courses follows: 



Child development 

Analysis of reading difficulties 



1 . 

2 . 



3. Individual testing 

4. Group guidance 

5 . Interviewing techniques 

6. Working with parents 

7. Setting up a guidance program 

8. Diagnosing elementary age problems 

9 . Guidance procedures with elementary 
school children 

10. Research 

11. Practicum in an elementary school 
setting 

In addition to having practicum in an elementary school setting 
the counselors recommended that it be supervised by an experienced 
elementary school counselor and that audio— visual tapes be used. 

OTHER COMMENTS. Twenty counselors provided other comments. 

The majority of these comments reflected the need for more contact 
with state department representatives. The counselors 
suggested that several more state department supervised workshops 
be conducted throughout the state , even during the summer • . They . 
would then have the opportunity to engage in small group discussions 
with other counselors and members of the state department staff. 

The counselors also suggested that the state department initiate 
district meetings for administrators, so that these "key personnel" 
could assist them in "selling" the elementary school guidance program. 

Many other comments were related to the counselors ■ experiences 
in this pilot program. One counselor reported that he spent 
more time organizing the guidance program and defining his role 
than he had anticipated or desired. Another counselor needed 
more freedom in developing his guidance program so that he could 
schedule times that were meaningful to the boys and girls. A 
counselor with three years of experience wrote that she now spends 
less time working with individual children and more time working 
with teachers and parents. Several others reported that their 
elementary teaching experience had been invaluable. A final request 
involved providing counselors with office and work time or clerical 
help. 



Conclusions 

In this study the role of the elementary school counselors 
has been clarified by focusing on the 33 NDEA, V-A pilot elementary 
school guidance programs in the state of Wisconsin during 1967-68 
The 37 counselors responded according to the amount of time they 
spent working with students , teachers , administrators , parents , 
other pupil services workers, and community agency representatives. 
It was found that on the average the counselors spent the largest 
proportion of their time (44%) in counseling students, both 
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individually and in groups. About 32 per cent of their time was 
spent in consulting functions with parents and teachers while the 
remaining 24 per cent of time was spent in coordinating functions 
with administrators, pupil services workers, and community agency 
representatives. The counselors, then, placed major emphasis 
on counseling, followed by consultation and coordination. 

Considerable agreement was noted between the amount of time 
the counselors spend in the major areas of counselor respon- 
sibility and amount of time they think they should spend* When 
subtopics in the major areas were delineated, again the percentages 
in both columns were quite similar. Evidently the counselors 
m this study did not desire to see their roles changed in 
any significant way. 

This general tendency toward counselor role satisfaction 
may be due to several factors inherent in the organization and 
development of the NDEA, V— A pilot programs in Wisconsin. The 
counselors* roles were generally well defined before they 
assumed their positions. The state supervisors of guidance 
services had met with administrators to discuss counselor 
role, and the program application required that specific 
functions be listed. Within this framework the counselors 
were allowed considerable freedom in creating their own programs 
according to school and community needs • Few restrictions 
were imposed by principals; evidently they trusted that the 
counselors were doing what they thought they should be doing. 

It seems natural, then, that the counselors did not desire to 
see their roles changed in any significant manner. 

Information concerning the counselors' professional quali- 
fications and the general characteristics of their programs was 
analyzed. The counselors in this study were very well qualified 
for their positions. A substantial majority (28 out of 37) held 
Master's Degrees; all but one had prior teaching experience; and 

we * e certified by the State of Wisconsin. Seventy- five per 
cent of the counselors devoted full-time to their guidance duties. 
The average pupil load was 764.94 students with one- fourth of the 
counselors responsible for over 800, the suggested limit. 

Information concerning the community reception of guidance 
services and counselor involvement in the district-wide planning 
. servic f s was else analyzed. The counselors reported 
that their services had been well received by students, parents, 
teachers and others. They particularly stressed the importance 
of keeping the public informed of the guidance services available. 
All of the counselors participated in the district-wide planning 
9 ui< 3 a *ice services • They suggested also that they meet more 
often with other elementary school counselors. 



